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<9HE DeGO^AJPOI^ AND PUI^NISHEI^. 



WOOD OF NEW SELECTIONS. 

THE demand for valuable things in wood has grown to such 
an extent that the markets are unable to obtain all the 
new varieties required. While mahogany is again advanced 
in estimation, the search for other species is conducted dilligently 
in all parts of the world. The discoveries at first appearing 
valuable are not always available for the production of beautiful 
decorative forms. After a brief trial these novel products fre- 
quently disappear from the contest for public favor. 

An experiment is made at present with Vermillion wood from 
Summatra which has just been introduced. A variety of fine 
pieces of work have been produced from it in Fifth avenue 
although the question of its popularity is yet undecided. The 
material is a somewhat costly one which will hardly enter into 
ordinary constructive uses. Its growth is within a limited belt, 
and it does not attain a large size.- This East Indian wood which 
is of a different tone of color from mahogany, showing a deeper 
red, is undoubtedly of decorative value. Its texture is of a finer 
grain than that of the familiar mahogany, to the finest varieties 
of which it is compared in commercial estimate. 

Another wood known as Carmino which is obtained from the 
South American forests with great difficulty is exceedingly rare. 
This is brought over the mountains on the backs of mules in 
small pieces of light weight. The statement is made that in 
reality no one knows where it comes from beyond the fact that 
it grows somewhere in the interior of South America; apparently 
this degree of mystery increases the esteem in which the product 
is held. Its value is not fully tested although the material is 
manufactured into piano cases of a fine class. The beauty of 
this variety with its silky texture and figure of coiling waves in 
gold is extraordinary. 

The mahagua coming from Cuba is a rare wood of a peculiar 
greenish color in stripes with soft variations of tint. Its value in 
manufacture is yet to be discovered. The Spanish oak from the 
same region is in an equally uncertain situation. An importer 
having in his possession three logs of it, is unable to foresee 
whether this wood will be acceptable for any decorative use. 

The mora and the espino recently obtained from Porto 
Bicp. The first Is deeper and the last lighter tinted than satin 
wood. In what manner these will develop in decoration is not 
yet known. 

The sequama, a new wood from San Domingo, in strong, rich 
coloring with stripes is thought suitable for combination. The 
Zulu wood from South Africa with figure and coloring most in 
resemblance of tortoise shell is seen only in specimens. The 
golden ebony, a beautiful variety with senset tint of gold break- 
ing through the heavy darkness as of thunder clouds, has been 
used not only for the Knabe piano but in furnishing rooms. 

With the mass of work done the American oak and mahogany 
are most largely used. The bird's-eye maple is prized as one of 
the most beautiful of domestic woods. Mahogany is of widely 
varied values, the finest specimens bringing fabulous prices. A 
tree, however, which yielded the importer $10,000 has not since 
been matched in value. A chip of it preserved as a relic shows 
the intertwisting grain forming the figure which bore a spell of 
fascination for all beholders. The conuisseur in wood can dis- 
course eloquently of values in this natural production. He better 
knows than another, the difficulty of getting the broken mottle 



in waves of gold united with deep red tints. Only he can pro- 
perly represent how rare such a product is in each of its values, 
and how much more so in their wonderful combination. 



NOT only are the natural colors of oak and mahogany, in- 
eluding the white variety, very extensively used, but with 
the partiality for light wood generally apparent, even a 
library, as in a recent decorative arrangement by a good archi- 
tect, may be finished in sycamore free from stain. The method 
is not claimed as a novelty, considering that for centuries the 
Japanese and East Indians have done the same. Instead of 
elaborate molded work, a tendency is shown to have plain pan- 
els, rails and stiles, exposing as much as possible the nature of 
the wood. Such everywhere is the indication of the movement 
of taste. Whitewood is valued as a material to be finished in 
enamel, as is done in many rooms ; shrimp pink, cream and 
white are the colors frequently used. In places necessarily re- 
ceiving hard usage cherry is selected instead of the softer variety 
of wood. Light hard woods like satinwood, holly, bird's-eye 
maple and sycamore enter largely into decorative work. Every- 
thing of the best style is quiet in line, color and general treat- 
ment. Extravagance and excess of ornateness are no longer ap- 
proved by predominating taste which has discarded the "steam- 
boat trim" in home interiors. 



WITH a variety of wall paper formed with design exclusive- 
sively in metal on color the raised forms are in imitation 
of cordonnet work in even distribution of the surface. 
On a background of agreeable color the effect of the winding 
golden cords, in simple arrangements or in more intricate de- 
signs with "swirls," or with varied interlacings, is generally 
good, while the style in many cases meets a demand for some- 
thing suitable in any room. One of the varieties shows an 
antique nail pattern, and is used to advantage for either ceiling, 
side-wall, or frieze. 



VELOURS and Cheviot are additional names for woolen 
plastics, a wall decoration with more of fabric effect than 
flock, to which it is allied in character. A new idea of 
flock paper is shown in a variety called brocade, with decora- 
tion carried out in a single color. It represents the first layer 
of flock on- the paper, being thus a comparatively inexpen- 
sive varietyJ'of .this class. With the treatment in design and 
tone whictivis given it, the material is desirable for good .effect. 



The WrtMAMSPOET Furniture Mfg. Co. have added several new: and 
artistic patterns in Chamber Suits, Sideboards and Cheffonaires, etc., in oak and - 
cherry, both round and square glass, which cannot fail to meet the approval of 
their patrons. The product of this Company is one of the best in their line, and 
one which few dealers can afford to pass. 

The service of the Fhilaeelphia branch, under the management of Wm. F. 
Harding, is duly appreciated. They sell to the trade only. 



Mr. John S. Bradstreet, of Minneapolis, has returned from a three months' 
trip in Morocco and Spain, having in his journeyings secured many valuable 
aids and suggestions for the well-known house of Bradstreet, Thurber & Co. 
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